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ANOTHER COLLEGE YEAR ~ GREETINGS? 


Another college year is about to begin. To our faculty friends of previous 
years the Library extends warm return greetings. To our new faculty we extend a 
sincere welcome and a cordial invitation to visit the Library and become acquaint- 
ed with our set-up. Members of the staff are eager to serve your teaching and re- 
search needs in the year ahead. You will find all of them friendly, competent and 
always cooperative. 


Our Library resources while not so extensive as those of the larger research 
institutions are, in a broad sense, adequate for the University’s current program. 
We are cognizant that the collection needs strengthening, that numerous gaps exist 
and that our budget is at present inadequate to meet the ever-insistent demands 

which the complexities of modern scholarship impose. Nevertheless, we are making 
some progress in resolving these difficulties and should make more in the years 

immediately ahead. 


For the information of our new faculty, a few statements on the collection 
may be desirable. The University’s book collection as of July 1, of this year 
amounted to 170,000 cataloged volumes. In addition, the Library had approximately 
550,000 documents and 20,000 maps. These are classified but not cataloged. Sup- 
plementary book materials are available on interlibrary loan through the Pacific 
Northwest Bibliographic Center located in Seattle. The Library has a small but 
growing collection of Northwest Americana and a number of newspaper titles on 
microfilm. Loan privileges are extended to faculty families on the same condition: 
as obtain for the faculty itself. 


In the past years we have called upon faculty members to scrutinize their 
holdings in the various disciplines and to inform us of basic omissions in order 
to close existing gaps when additional funds can be made available for the purpose, 
Again we would like to invite your attention to this essential task for it is only 
through your direct help that the book collection can be enlarged and improved to 
lasting advantage. 


I trust that in the weeks ahead the members of the Library staff may have an 
opportunity to become personally acquainted with all newcomers to the faculty. 
You are cordially invited to visit us at your convenience and to call at the Li- 
brary office for a personal visit and a friendly chat. It will be a pleasure to 
greet you. — Lee Zimmerman. 


THE NEW LIBRARY 


The new faculty members may be interested to learn that the hole in the 
ground, containing the skeleton of a new building and located across University 
avenue from Memorial Gymasium, is the beginning of a new library building. Need- 
ed since 1909 when the present Library was located 'temporarily’ in its present 
location (the south wing of the Administration Building), the University received 
the go-ahead signal when the 1955 state legislature approved the selling of 
$1,300,000 of bonds to finance its construction. 


It is expected that it will be completed and ready to move into by late fall 
of 1957. This should be a happy day indeed for the library staff, faculty members 
and students who have had to adjust to the crowded quarters and inadequacies of 
our present Library for so many long years. 


The new building will consist of four floors and will have three divisional 
libraries; Humanities (first floor), Social Sciences (second floor), and Science 
and Technology (third floor). All subject material relating to each of these 
categories will be housed together on a separate floor for the convenience of the 
user and will be supervised by librarians who have had training in these disci- 
plines. Other areas throughout the building include: book and newspaper storage, 
museum and reserve reading on the ground floor; administrative offices, public 
service center, technical processes, browsing room, and card catalog area on the 
first floor; government documents, maps and special collections on the second; 
microfilm and microcard readers, as well as seminar rooms on the top floor. Also 
scattered through the building will be seating space for 1,100 readers and stack 
space to house approximately 525,000 volumes. 


Everything possible has been done to make this new library building a com 
fortable and congenial place for reading and study. Gone will be most of the hard, 
straight chairs which will be replaced with many comfortable reading chairs. 

There will be better illumination in all parts of the building, with luminous 
ceilings in all reading areas. The dull, unimaginative decor characteristic of 
our present quarters will be replaced with pleasing color schemes and combinations. 
These changes, in addition to many others, should make the new University of Idaho 
Library a more inviting and satisfying place for all to study. More complete de- 
tails relating to the building will appear in a subsequent issue of The Bookmark. 


ARE YOU A PACK RAT? 


In moves to maximize the Library's contribution to the University's education- 
al and research programs, as well as to husband limited library funds, the Aca- 
demic Council approved on April 23, 1954, a number of policies emphasizing faculty 
library cooperation. Specifically these policies dealt with varying time limits 
on faculty loans to meet local requirements and made definite provision for the 
requisition and departmental purchase of research or reference materials needed 
permanently in offices or laboratories. A great step forward in making possible 
wider use of library materials was taken with the repudiation of the old-fashioned 
notion that it is an inherent, sacrosant faculty privilege to charge out numerous 
library books for an indefinite period on the rationale that “no one else is in- 
terested in or will want to use the material covered by the books, anyway." Now 
that the need for cross-fertilization of knowledge and the inter~-relationship of 
disciplines is becoming an increasingly established fact, the unsoundness of dog 
in the manger approaches towards library resources is manifest. 


Under present Academic Council policies, mutual consideration for fellow 
faculty, as well as students, now envisages that library books of a general recre- 
ational or popular nature be borrowed for a loan period of two weeks as is custom 
ary in public libraries. Exercise of faculty rights to extended loans are limited 
to books required as direct teaching aids in the elassroom or reference use in re- 
search. These loans are defined as ‘Restricted Loans" and are for a four month 
period or a semester, whichever is longer. ‘Restricted Loans" are not subject to 
renewal except under certain circumstances. The only other authorized extended 
loans for books are known as "Indefinite Loans.‘? These are limited to highly 
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specialized books, presumably not in demand and required continuously close at 
hand in connection with classroom, laboratory or office work, "Restricted Loans" 
must be accounted for at the end of each semester and "Indefinite Loans" at the 
end of each year, Periodicals are considered a special class of library materials 
which are required to be used on library premises and only under extra-ordinary 
circumstances will be allowed outside the Library. 


Sometimes borrowing material from the Library is not the answer to a depart- 
ment’s needs. Recognizing that certain specialized books or printed materials are 
as essential to instruction or research as test tubes are in a chemical laboratory, 
Academic Council policies provide for the purchase of such books by requisition 
against departmental budgets. These are regarded as a legitimate departmental op-— 
erating expense and are the property of that particular department. However, books 
in this category must be purchased from departmental funds and not from that por- 
tion of the library book fund allocated to departments to cover recommendations 
intended to strengthen the general University Library collection. By way of clari- 
fication, perhaps, it should be mentioned that while faculty are responsible for 
recommending titles needed to build up the Library’?s collection in their special 
fields, books so purchased from Library funds cannot be deposited or normally 
charged indefinitely to departmental offices or laboratories, 


Details of the policies discussed above are incorporated in Library regula 
tions which are published on page 14 of this issue for the information of new 
faculty particularly. The Library's intentions are to implement these policies in 
a reasonable fashion, with some allowances for unusual circumstances and with due 
respect for justifiable needs of the faculty. The Library gratefully welcomes the 
support of the faculty in its efforts to become a more dynamic laboratory of know- 
ledge with all its resources readily accessible except those in actual use. 
Through cooperation, both faculty and Library can better serve the cause of edu- 
cation, the pursuit of knowledge, and the present as well as future citizens of 
Idaho. 


MODERN CONCEPT OF READING 


Reading is now regarded as a part of the broader field of communica- 
tion and as such is taught by teachers of all subjects at all levels. 


This concept recognizes the social and emotional aspects of reading 
which are influential in the formation of attitudes and opinions. It 
acknowledges reading as a form of experience that modifies personality, 
deepens understanding, stimulates intellectual and emotional growth, 

and alters behavior. 


It also recognizes the semantic aspects of reading which include 
greater comprehension of the meaning of words, the integration of mean- 
ing of words, the integration of meanings into ideas, and critical re- 
action to the ideas comprehended. 


The present-day college curriculum is much more varied than in the 
past and the student is expected to read extensively in the social 

sciences, and the humanities. To do this successfully, he must pos- 
sess a variety of reading skills and considerable proficiency in each 


of them. — Wilson, L.R., in The Library in College Instruction. 


PROBLEMS OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CONTROL 
Robert B. Downs 


The article below, reprinted here in condensed form, appeared originally in 
Library Trends for April, 1954. It will have wide appeal for every member of the 
faculty interested in scholarship and research. — L.F.Z. 


When viewed from all directions, bibliographical control is a subject of mon~ 
umental proportions. In its broadest sense, perfect bibliographical control would 
mean a complete record of the existence and location of every book and of all 
other materials of concern to libraries. It is doubtful that we shall ever reach 
such a utopia. 


Down through the Middle Ages to the Renaissance, the number of bibliographi- 
cal compilations grows. With the invention of typography in the fifteenth century, 
the troubles of bibliographers were vastly increased. Subsequent developments, 
such as high-speed printing presses and wood-pulp paper, have resulted in the 
situation getting rather thoroughly out of control. 


Back in the seventeenth century scholars took all knowledge to be their pro- 
vince. It was generally taken for granted that a single human brain could com- 
prehend and hold all existing knowledge. A scholar could be familiar with all 
literature of substantial importance. Even by the eighteenth century, however, 
the delusion of the encyclopedic man had begun to disappear, and today it has 
vanished completely, as knowledge has been broken down into more and more minute 
compartments and specialties, The burden of storing total human knowledge has 
been shifted to books—millions of books in great libraries. Only in that way can 
any degree of control be maintained over the rapidly-widening fiorizon of science 
and learning. 


For over two centuries after Gutenberg's invention, publication was restrict- 
ed almost entirely to the book, the monograph. Then in 1665, with the inaugur- 
ation of the Royal Society*s Philosophical Transactions, the floodgates were open— 
ed to a vast and steadily expanding sea of periodical literature. Subsequently, 
the books and the journals were joined by the tremendous output of government 
publications, by great collections of historical sources and texts, and other var- 
ied types of records that pour into libraries. 


In virtually every era, men have dreamed of universal bibliographies which 
will record all books in existence. ‘The first bibliographer of the modern 
world,‘ Conrad Gesner of Zurich, in 1545, about a century after printing began, 
published his Bibliotheca Universalis, one of the monuments of early bibliography. 
His work fell far short of completeness, though, and, as Henry Bartlett Van 
Hoesen commented, *. . . if Gesner’s bibliography was *partial’ and incomplete at 
a time when there were probably not more than 40,000 or 50,000 books in print, we 
may well despair of universality now." 


What is the magnitude of the problem confronting us when we consider univer- 
sal bibliographic control? Statistics of world book production are incomplete 

and inadequate. We know that book publishing goes on at a steadily accelerating 
rate, and since 1900 as many books have come from the presses as in the preceding 


450 years. Paralleling this growth is the expansion of library collections. Es- 
timates of the number of book titles in existence vary from fifteen to twenty mil- 
lion, of which perhaps two-thirds are to be found in the United States. In the 
periodical field, the second edition of the Union List of Serials in the United 
States and Canada recorded approximately 120,000 titles, of which 43 percent were 
still current, while the third edition of the World List of Scientific Periodicals 
includes no less than 50,000 titles in science alone. It has been estimated that 


a complete list of serial publications in American libraries would approximate 
half a million titles. 


The swelling tide of printed materials of course creates many practical diffi- 
culties, and ways and means are constantly being sought to hold it in check. 
Methods of inventory to maintain a complete record of production are discussed. 
National, regional, and local union catalogs and union lists have been created to 
locate materials. Cooperative purchasing agreements have been arrived at, such as 
the Farmington Plan for the acquisition of books from abroad. Regional storage 
centers are set up for housing little-used books. Ambitious projects are being 
carried forward to microfilm and microprint large masses of material, to reduce 
their bulk for storage purposes. Programs are functioning for subject special- 
ization among libraries, in order to reduce the scope of their collecting activi- 
ties. These are some of the devices designed to bring order and system into a 
chaotic bibliographical world. 


The field of bibliographical control divides itself logically into four 
phases: 


1. Complete recording of all types of printed and other types of library 
materials, as produced. 

2. The systematic acquisition of these materials in libraries and other de- 
positories. 

3. The location of materials through union catalogs, union lists, and like 
devices. 

4. Provision of subject bibliography in ali areas. 


Considering these points in the order named, the first major step toward con- 
trol is a national bibliography which will record the entirety of American output: 
trade books and pamphlets, privately printed and research publications outside the 
regular book trade, government=published books and pamphlets, and perhaps motion 
pictures, phonograph records, music, so-called “processed" publications, and other 
categories. Neither the United States nor any other country now has such full 
coverage, though all our current bibliographical publications together come close 
to achieving it. The principal tools we have available are the Cumulative Book 
Index, of the H.W. Wilson Company, the Library of Congress Catalog, and the Copy- 
right Office's Catalog of Copyright Entries, all appearing periodically, and each 
with distinctive features. There is a certain degree of overlapping, though pro- 
bably not serious, among the three publications. As an up-to-date, world-wide 
list of books published in the English language, Wilson's Cumulative Book Index 
is an invaluable aid for the book trade and library acquisition activities. It is 
not a substitute, however, for the record of library locations and cataloging data 
supplied by the Library of Congress Catalog. The latter also has the advantages 
of retrospective listing, and of covering titlcs in nearly all languages. As for 
the Catalog of Copyright Entries, hcre is a vast amount of material recorded in 
no other source, listing everything which passes through the Copyright Office, in- 
cluding books, pamphlets, periodicals, dramas, music, works of art, prints, and 
motion pictures. Clearly each of these national bibliographies--the CBI, the 
L.C. Catalog, and the Catalog of Copyright Entries--has carved out a distinctive 
domain for itself, and none could be spared without leaving a gap in the record 
of American publishing. 
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Our most prolific publisher is the U.S. Government Printing Office. When we 
add to its output the production of state, municipal, and other governmental agen- 
cies, the total is staggering. Books, pamphlets, periodicals, and other documents 
come pouring from these presses in a never-ending stream. The combination of the 
Superintendent of Documents’ Monthly Catalog, the Library of Congress’ Monthly 
Checklist of State Publications, and such specialized works as the U.S. Department 


of Agriculture Library's Bibliogra of Agriculture, provide a reasonably com- 
plete record. 


Turning to the second of the four-point program, the systematic acquisition 
of material in libraries, this subject is of such dimensions that only cursory 
attention can be paid to it here. It is a fair assumption that our multiple types 
of librarics, in toto, are covering the bulk of all domestic publishing. The for- 
eign field, through the leadership of the Association of Research Libraries and 
the Library of Congress, presents a far more cheerful picture than it did ten 
years ago. During and following the second World War, the Cooperative Acquisi- 
tions Project, sponsored by the Library of Congress, and aided by the State and 
War Departments, procured cver 800,000 books and periodical volumes from abroad 
for the war years, and distributed them on a subject basis to about 115 libraries 
in the United States. Beginning with only three western European countries in 
1948, the undertaking has expanded until now it is world-wide in scope, Fifty- 
three libraries in the United States are participating to bring to this country at 
least one copy of every monographic publication of potential worth currently is- 
sued elsewhere in the world. 


The third phase of a sound program logically follows the first two, i.e., 
location. Listing facts of publication and acquisition in libraries is not enough 
We also need to know the whereabouts of materials. Here the master key is the 
National Unio: Catalog in the Library of Congress. This catalog, started about 
fifty years ago, at present contains approximately 13,000,000 cards, locating a 


much larger number of copies of books in some 2,400 different libraries. Admit- 
tedly, however, the record is far from complete. Millions of titles in libraries 
in the United States are not yet reported to Washington. 


The National Union Catalog is growing steadily. For the past ten years, the 
Library of Congress has followed a policy of copying and incorporating cards from 
a number of regional union catalogs and catalogs of individual libraries. This 
policy has resulted in rapid expansion of the National Catalog. Future plans call 
for continuation of the copying program, with priority perhaps for libraries in 
the Far West whose holdings are now sparsely represented. In addition, the cata- 
logs of various university libraries, historical societies, and specialized refer- 
ence and research libraries elsewhere should be copied for the National Union 
Catalog. 


Supplementing the National Union Catalog are several dozen regional, state, 
and local union catalogs and bibliographical centers, the most active of which are 
those in Philadelphia, Cleveland, Denver, and Seattle. Regional union catalogs 
have strong opponents, and proponents. Their critics claim they are uneconomical, 
and that their continuation would be unjustified if the National Union Catalog 
were properly completed. It is suggested further that the rapidity of modern 
means of communication—telephono, telegraph, teletype, air mail, and perhaps 
soon, facsimile transmission—render unjustifiable the expense of maintaining a 
decentralized system of union catalogs, and point to the desirability of having 
one big catalog, as complete as possible, for the whole country. Apparently 
equally valid arguments are offered in support of the regional plan, among them 
that the regional centers are providing a wider range of services than the Nation- 
al Catalog, the National Catalog could not afford to take over all the biblio- 
graphical services which regional centers render locally, and the decentralized 
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arrangement gives impetus to extensive cooperation among libraries in the regions 
where the centers are located, a stimulus that would not be felt from a remote 
national organization. 


Related to the subject of union catalogs are union lists, of which there are 
hundreds of examples, national, regional, and local, principally, though by no 
means, exclusively concerned with locating files of serial publications. The 
largest, best-known, and most-used compilation of this kind is, of course, the 
Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United States and Canada, the sccond 
edition of which appeared ten years ago. Not counting the large expense to indi- 
vidual libraries for checking their holdings, the cost of compiling and publishing 
that huge work was about $300,000, partly covered by a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant. Because of the expense involved and increased complexities, it is doubtful 
that a third edition of the Union List will be, or can be, published in the same 
form as the first and second. The Union List of Scrials has become so fundamental 
a research tool in libraries that means for its continuation must be found. 


The fourth and last step in a thoroughgoing plan for national bibliographical 
control is provision for subject bibliography, Wilson’s Cumulative Book Index and 
the Library of Congress Catalog include subject indexes to the books listcd. 

Union catalogs ordinarily provide only an author approach, a distinct limitation 
on their usefulness. It is a fair statement that subject bibliography has always 
been, and continues to be, the weakest link in our chain of bibliographical con- 
trol, and nowhere has a fully satisfactory solution for the dilemma been found. 

It is unquestionably the most difficult of all branches of bibliography, and satis- 
factory machinery for it has yet to be developed in most fields. 


To round out this discussion of bibliographical controls, a reference should 
be made to the immense field of nonpublished or nonbook materials. This has be- 
come an area of considerable concern to research librarics. From the point of 
view of bibliographical control, manuscripts, maps, sound recordings, motion pic- 
tures, prints, and photographs are more complex than books and periodicals. In- 
creasingly libraries are developing extensive research collections in these cate- 
gories, and their close relationship to printed resources is becoming generally 
recognized. Manuscripts and archives have been more cxtensively recorded than any 
other variety of nonprinted materials. 


In the field of maps, the Army Map Service in Washington is building up a 
union catalog of maps. The catalog is designed mainly to locate unusual maps not 
generally available, cspecially large-scale maps of recent date. Some fifty li- 
braries have been reporting such items in their collections to the catalog. An- 
other cooperative undertaking is a union list of United States atlasos, published 
this year by the Library of Congress, listing over 7,000 atlases in 185 librarics. 


These two areas-~manuscripts and maps--are the only nonbook categories in 
which anything noteworthy has been done about bibliographical control. 


No one has summed up the aim of bibliographical control more admirably than 
did H.A. Lorentz, at a session of the League of Nations Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, nearly a generation ago: "The end to be attained is that no book or 
manuscript should be out of reach—that we should be able to know where any book 
is to be found, and how it may be made accessible as casily as possible. You may 
think that is a little thing, but in reality it is a great thing.‘ 
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THE GOLDEN AGE, IDAHO'S FIRST NEWSPAPER 


Melville R. Spence 
University Library Staff 


Idaho's first newspaper was published on August 2, 1862 (or was it August l, 
or possibly August 6). It was a semi-weekly - or a weekly, and its address was on 
Fifth Street of Lewiston, or maybe it was Third Street. These facts may scem a 
bit indecisive to the reader of this short article, but they were even more con- 
fusing to the writer. These conflicts in places and dates, as well as others, ap- 
peared in just about every mention that could be found of this historic paper. 
However, with the aid of some bits of information that did jibe and some of the 
conflicting ones that appear to be most likely, the following historical sketch of 
the little-known newspaper that was born in Washington territory but died in Idaho 
territory is offered. 


NEWSPAPER 
AT 
LEWISTON 
“THE GOLDEN AGE* 


The undersigned will cstablish in the town of Lewiston, Nez Perce 
County, Washington Territory, a semi-weekly newspaper, to be called 
The Golden Age,** with the intention of devoting the same to a thorough 
and truthful exposition of our mineral resources, and the general ad- 
vancement of the public intercst. 


"The Golden Age it is designed shall be independent in politics 
and entirely neutral on questions relating only to the issues of party. 
It will be a medium for the diffusion of interesting and useful infor- 
mation, the maintenance of popular equality and justice, and the ad- 
vocacy of all that will promote “the greatest good to the greatcst 
number“ of our people. 


Portland, July 4, 1862 A.S. GOULD 


So appeared the first mention of the Golden Age and this notice was printed 
in the July 15, 1862 issue of the Daily Times, Portland. In the same issue was 
found an additional paragraph as follows: 


TO ADVERTISERS 


The first number of the “Golden Age‘? will appear on or about the 
15th inst. Merchants and others of Portland who desire the insertion 
of advertisements are requested to leave their orders as soon as pos= 
sible at the Pioneer Hotel. 


A.S. GOULD 


Apparently Mr. Gould underestimated the difficultics of travel at that time 
for he did not reach Lewiston until the end of July and the first issue came out 
on August 2, 1862. (This date seems to be fairly well verified in that it was 
given much more frequently than any of the others.) Gould had come from Cali- 
fornia to Portland and was employed by the Portland Times before he came up the 
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Columbia and Snake Rivers to Lewiston with a press of his own. He was evidently 
the wandering type of printer for he left that town before a year had passed and 
went on to Utah and eventually back to California, where he died in San Francisco 
in 1879. A trace of his passing from the Lewiston scene was found in the Septem- 


ber 5th issue of 1863 when the following notice of a sheriff's sale of property 
read thusly: 


On the 2lst day of September, A.D. 1863 ... sell at public auction, 
to the highest bidder for cash, at the premises, all the right, title, 
and interest of the said A.S. Gould, of, in and to the following des- 
cribed property, to wit: one frame house, situated about 50 feet from 
the corner of C and Fifth Streets, but more particularly known as the 
Golden Age office, to satisfy such judgement costs and accounting costs. 


JH. Cassidy, 
Sheriff, Nez Perce Co. 


However, his short stay in Lewiston must have been a busy and exciting one. 
It was a town of about 800 to 1,000 population and that many more camped around it. 
With the Lapwai mission a few miles to the east and the mining areas of Orofino 
and Pierce located to the northeast, Lewiston soon became a flourishing port for 
travelers going up and down the Snake and Clearwater Rivers. In addition, pack 
trains would depart daily for the newly discovered camps. According to the San 
Francisco Bulletin of July 11, 1862, most of its inhabitants were housed in tents. 
Among the places of business were “twenty-five saloons, ten gambling establish- 
ments and twenty brothels" thus certainly indicating an area to wiich the men from 
miles around would visit. So there should have been a sufficient amount of news 
and advertising to keep a newspaper going. One possible reason for Gould's leav- 
ing so soon was an event which occurred sometime in October, 1862. Gould (a re- 
publican, according to Bancroft in volume 31 of his Works) had troubles with the 


secession element which came into Idaho from 1862 to 1865. On raising the U.S. 
flag over his office - the first ever flown in Lewiston ~ several shots were fired 
into it by disunion democrats. Some accounts say 21 shots were fired, others 
claim only 17. Whatever the number it may have proved a bit discouraging to Mr. 
Gould. For whether it was this reason or some other, he soon left the Golden Age 
in favor of John H. Scranton. The exact date does not seem to be available, 


And this change of editors brings up a very confusing point in the history of 
the Golden Age. While searching for information on this newspaper I came across 
a poster which was headed ‘'The Golden Age‘ and listed some twenty-seven business 
men of Lewiston. This sheet, about 10" x 14", read "John Scranton, editor, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, May, 1862.‘ Since the first issue of the newspaper Golden Age did not 
occur until the following August this would scem to indicate there was a press 
doing job printing under the same name. Also it lists as editor a man who sup- 
posedly did not become editor of the newspaper until some time in late '62 or 163. 
To make it even more confusing, Lewiston, "Idaho,‘? seems to be a misnomer since 
Idaho was not created as a territory until 1863. 


It might have been that Gould leased the press from Scranton to print the 
newspaper and then Scranton continued the paper when Gould left Lewiston. However 
this does not seem as likely when it is noticed that Bancroft states that, "Gould 
eee went to Lewiston with a press of his own." Unfortunately there does not seem 
to be any clear-cut answer to this question. 


Aside from his short editorship of the Golden Age, John Scranton seems to be 
remembered chiefly for the fact that he had owned and operated the steamer, "Major 
Tompkins, * between Olympia and Victoria in 1854, and as a real estate dealer in 
Lewiston, he had donated a large tract of land to public schools, fronting on Main 
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Street. Soon after he took over the paper he added this profession to his past 
accomplishments for he ran the Golden Age only until August of 1863, just one ycar 
after it had started. 


The third editor and publisher - and who turned out to be the last - was 
Frank D. Kenyon. As is the case with the first two editors, little is know of 
Kenyon or his family. He did have a brother, Derrick S. who was territorial trea- 
surer and another relative, Charles D. Kenyon, who was clerk of the legislative 
council and the house of representatives. The positions of these two relatives 
might explain the fact that Frank Kenyon was made territorial printer shortly af- 
ter he took over the newspaper. 


In July of 1865 Lewiston went into a decline and Kenyon started with his 
paper for Boise City, but was *influenced’? to remain in Lewiston, where he con~ 
tinued the publication of the Golden Age until January 10, 1865, when it was sus- 
pended, the press going to Boise. Eventually he started the Mining News at Lees- 
burg in 1867 but it continued for only cight months and expired for want of sup- 
port. After this Kenyon went to Utah and eventually drifted to South America, 
where he died. 


The major difficulty in finding information on this carly newspaper of Idaho 
has been the scarcity of existing issues. At this date only four are known to be 
in existence. Three at the Yale University Library (January 8, 1863; August 8, 
1863; and October 24, 1863) and one (September 5, 1863) at the Lewis and Clark 
Normal School Library. It is hoped that anyone knowing of any other issues will 
inform the University of Idaho Library of the fact. 


At the time the September 5th issue of 1863 was printed the Golden Age ap- 
pears to have been a weekly, coming out each Saturday, and costing nine dollars 
for a yearly subscription. This issue was six columns wide and sixteen inches 
high and consisted of four pages. Advertising rates were one square (ten lines or 
less) for one month or four weeks = $6.00; for three months - $15.00. About half 
of this particular issue is composed of advertising. Two of the six columns on 
the first page are devoted to advertisements of such items as liquor, groceries, 
dry goods, crockery, medicines and mining equipment. 


Although the remaining space was taken up mainly by local news items; region- 
al and national news was reported also by using stories from such newspapers of 
that time as the San Francisco Bulletin, Walla Walla Statesman, Dallas Journal, 


Oregonian, Sacramento Bee and the New York Tribune. 


Prior to the finding of the Scptember 5, 1863 issuc of the Golden Age it had 
been a matter of interest to know where the first territorial convention was held. 
It was thought that the meetings were held at Mt. Idaho, but there was a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether it was held in the L.P. Brown Hotel or some other 
building. However, in this issuc was found the following item under the heading, 


"Union Conventions." 


Republican: A call being issued to some 30 or 40 men for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the organization of a Territorial Union party, to 
issue the following call for a convention to be held at the Mountain 
House kept by Mr. L.P. Brown, about 75 miles east of Lewiston on the 
road to Florence City, on Monday, the 28th day of Septomber at 1 o'clock 


P.M. 


Apparently the combustible mixture of gold dust, guns, and liquor was caus- 
ing some concern to the more law abiding citizens of Lewiston for Kenyon, in this 


issue, reminded his readers: 
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About a jail, It is high time our citizens were making a move 
about building a jail. Crime is becoming prevalent, and our officers 
are powerless so far as regards the safekeeping of prisoners. Only 
way to check crime is to have a safe place to secure offenders until 
they can be punished and it would take but a small sum to erect a 
good, secure jail. 


Editor Kenyon was evidently a staunch unionist, and at a time when decidcd 
political opinions could mean a quick demise - for both newspaper and editor. His 
position was disclosed in an editorial of this issue so that everyone knew just 
where he stood. This editorial was based on a story about one Magruder. Magruder 
had been asked by some fifty men to accept the democratic candidacy for territor- 
ial delegate to congress. In his speech of acceptance given in Florence, he 
stated “his views on the leading issues of the day!’ as follows: 


I believe the Union should remain as it was, and the Constitution 
as it is. I am opposed to the Administration of Mr. Lincoln, because 
that administration was elevated to power by a party ontirely section- 
al in its organization and character; having no existence in nearly one- 
half of the United States, and whose every object is centcred in one 
great idea - the cquality of races, entirely ignoring the doctrine of 
the founders of the Government, that the Constitution was made for the 
white man.ee.e In my opinion, the only way to preserve the Union as our 
fathers made it, is to call a Convention of States particularly the 
great conservative border States and let them say to cxtremists, south 
and north, what are their rights under the Constitution and pledge to 
them every protection. 


On the inside page is the following editorial, written by Frank Kenyon con- 
cerning Magruder and his views: 


It will be seen by reference to this gentleman's circular, on our 
first page, that he starts out by boldly announcing to his fricnds that 
he is a *Democrat, Copperhcad of Butternut;? that he adheres to the tenets 
of that party, and authorizes them to use his name as a candidate to 
represent Idaho Territory in the ensuing Congress, subject to the action 
of a Convention of that party. He further intimates that the position 
of Delegate to Congress is ‘most honorable,’ and one that he would be 
proud to occupy, that is to say, *if his views on the vital issues cf 
the times correspond with those of his fellow citizens.* The latter 
subjunctive clause is well put in — if his *fcllow citizens’ look 
through the same green-eyed spectacles that he does. If the fanatical 
bigotry writhing to the surface through every pore of his skin has a 
lodgement under the integument of his fcllow citizens, then of course 
Mr. Lloyd Magruder would be very proud to represent them in the halls 
of Congress. Now, Lloyd, there isn’t a shadcw of a doubt in the minds 
of observing men that your vicws are cntcrtained by every secession- 
ist in Idaho, by every Copperhead sympathizer of Jeff Davis and his 
hell-hounds engaged in the laudable (?) work of squclching out the 
Union sentiment in the South with fire and sword, by cvery mebocratic 
ruffian whose festering carcass mingled so recently with the great 
crowds in New York City for the laudable (?) purposes of plunder, 
arson, and murder. 


It certainly appcars as if the present day newspaper reader is missing much 
enjoyment in reading editorials of today that are restricted by the threat of a 
libel suit. 


What little humor there was in the Golden Age appeared to be that of the 
rough type enjoyed by men to whom life meant very little. One example of this is 
the report of two packers who were returning from Boise. In the night they were 
molested by a bear. In the scuffle that followed, one packer drew his gun and 
fircd point-blank at the bruin - later to discover that he had wounded his part- 
ner. This item was written up in such a manner as to indicate that everyone en- 
joyed the event, with but one possible exception. 


Social news was practically non-existent - probably due to the fact that 
there were probably very few women in Lewiston at the time. Those that were there 
being interested in sociability only to the extent of how much money it brought in 


As reported earlier, the Golden Age faded from the scene in January of 1865. 
The second paper in Lewiston was the Radiator, also called the North Idaho Radi- 
ator, which was established by Thomas Favourite January 28, 1865. This journalis— 
tic effort lasted only until the following October when the publisher packed his 
plant and followed the new gold rush to Montana. The town was without a newspaper 
then until January 17, 1867, when the Lewiston Journal was established by Scth S. 
Slater and William Mahoney. The following fall Alonzo LeLand and his son, Henry, 
entered the field and took over the Journal. 


The Journal was succeeded by tho Idaho Signal, first published on March 9, 
1872. This Signal lasted until September 5, 1874, and was in its turn, succeeded 
by the Northerner, published by W.C. Whiston and J.M. Dormer, which, too, soon 
went into the newspaper graveyard. It was not until the Lewiston Teller arrived 
on the scene, that a newspaper lasted longer than three years in Lewiston. It 
published its first issue on October 21, 1876 and lived until sometime in 1910. 


Since the pioneer jounralism days of Idaho covered by the establishment of 
the Golden Age in 1862, the Lewiston region has been remarkable for the excel- 
lence of its newspapers. Few, however, with the possible exception of the Lewis- 
ton Teller, of that era could have had so many important historical events to re- 
port. With the gold stampedes in the area and the new settlements rising up all 
around the area, the editors could have had little to complain about the amount 
of news to print. 


DE-EMPHASIZE PREMATURE SPECIALIZATION 


It is not enough to teach man a specialty. Through it he may be- 
come a kind of useful machine, but not a harmoniously developed per- 
sonality. It is essential that the student acquire an understanding 
of and a lively feeling for values. He must acquire a vivid sense of 
the beautiful and of the morally good ... He must learn to understand 
the motives of human beings, their illusions and their sufferings, in 
order to acquire a proper relationship to individual fellow men and to 
the community. These precious things are conveyed to the younger gener- 
ation through personal contact with those who teach. It is this that 
primarily constitutes and preserves culture. This is what I have in 
mind when I recommend the "humanities" as important, not just dry spe- 
cialized knowledge in the fields of history and philosophy. Over- 
emphasis on the competitive system and premature specialization on the 
ground of immediate usefulness kill the spirit on which all cultural 
life depends, specialized knowledge included. -- Albert Einstein, 
quoted in an interview by Benjamin Fine, The New York Times. 


FACULTY BOOK LOAN POLICIES 


It is recognized that the University of Idaho does not have unlimited funds 
for the purchase of books; that the University Community needs a wide variety of 
books for use at many places on the campus and elsewhere; and that it is the ob- 
ligation of the Library to satisfy this need in the most effective manner possible. 
In order that the Library be able to put its materials to the most effective use, 
create a spirit of cooperation among the many who need its services, and better 
serve the cause of education, the following general policies are adopted. 


BOOKS 
Regular Loans 


Library books of either a general or popular nature may be borrowed for a 
loan period of two weeks with the usual privilege of renewal for an additional two 
weeks period. Faculty members who may require books of these types may have them 
called back to the Library and placed on reserve. 


Restricted Loans 


Books or other printed matter required as direct teaching aids in the class-— 
room or for research may be borrowed by a member of the faculty on a RESTRICTED 
LOAN basis for a four month period or a semester, whichever is longer; provided, 
however, that they are not reference materials and are not generally in demand by 
others. These books are not subject to renewal except under special circumstances. 
A book out on restricted loan basis may be recalled by the Library for a limited 
loan to a faculty member or a student who may request it. If a member of the 
faculty requires such a book for continuous use for more than the stated time, 
then the faculty member should consider the need for an additional copy from de- 
partmental funds. 


When the use of a book by a student is essential to the student for longer 
than the regular loan period, the upper division or graduate student may, upon 
the written request of a faculty member, check out such a book for a longer speci- 
fied time. 


Indefinite Loans 


Highly specialized books and other printed materials, presumably not in de- 
mand, related to an exclusive field, and required continuously close at hand in 
connection with classroom or laboratory work, or for research may be borrowed on 
the INDEFINITE LOAN basis by members of the faculty. Books loaned to the faculty 
members on this basis are not generally subject to recall, but may be recalled by 
the librarian for shelving in the Library if other members of the faculty should 
subsequently require them in their work. However, the librarian may, at his dis- 
cretion, seek to reconcile the respective needs of two professors by arranging 
for a more limited loan period for either or both. The privileges conferred by 
the above procedure should be exercised with restraint. It is not desirable that 
a member of the faculty should borrow a large number of books for a long period of 
time. 


Books and other materials loaned to members of the faculty on indefinite 
loans are subject to an annual inventory by the librarian who will have a member 
of the staff inspect once each year such materials out on loan to check for miss- 
ing items and to return to the Library temporarily those which may require repair. 


PERIODICALS 


1. Current general periodicals are to be used in the periodicals reading 
room. ‘ome titles may be borrowed for overnight usc by members of the faculty at 
the discretion of the periodicals librarian, but are to be returned by 9:30 of thc 
following morning. 


2. Current issucs of scholarly and scientific journals in highly special- 
ized fields may be routed to individual faculty members on request for a period of 
one month. This period may be increased or decreased in individual cases at the 
discretion of the Librarian. 


3. Older periodical issues required by the faculty in connection with their 
studies or research may, at the discretion of the periodicals librarian, be bor- 
rowed for a bricf period of time. 


4. All periodicals cre subject to recall at any time during the limited loan 
period upon another request for use. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR LOST MATERIALS 


Books anc other printed matter, such as periodicals, are charged out to in- 
dividual faculty menocrs and not the reading rooms of the various colleges. The 
borrower of books or related material is responsible for replacement of lost or 
missing titles and shall reimburse the Library for the loss. This does not pre- 
clude the assumption of responsibility by departments or divisions if so desired. 


Approved by Academic Council April 23, 1954. 


THEY ASK FOR BOOKS 


And it is wonderful that even today with all competition of 
records, of radio, of television, of motion pictures, the book 
has kept its precious character. A book is somehow sacred. A 
dictator can kill and maim people, can sink to any kind of ty- 
ranny and only be hated, but when books are burned, the ultimate 
in tyranny has happened. This we cannot forgive ... People .e.. 
automatically believe in books. This is strange but it is so. 
Messages come from behind the controlled and censored areas of 
the world and they do not ask for radios, for papers and pam- 
phlets. They invariably ask for books. They believe books 
when they believe nothing else. -- John Steinbeck. 


BEHIND THE STACKS 


NEW SERIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


The American Nation Series (New York: Harper, 1898-1917, 28 vols.), edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, enjoys a most distinguished place in the field of American 
historical writing. This is due in no small degree to the brilliant array of con- 
tributors, which includes many of America’s most outstanding historians of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


Now after more than fifty years the publishers have undertaken the New Ameri- 
can Nation Series under the editorial leadership of Henry Steel Commanger and 
Richard B. Morris. This is not a revised edition but is entirely new with differ- 
ent authors and titles. It is not to be considered a successor to the earlier ed- 
ition, tending to displace it as old and out-of-date, but rather it is to supple- 
ment it by taking advantage of the vast amount of research and scholarship of 
writers. Authors have been carefully selected from many well-known contemporary 
historians whose publications have been significant contributions to the litera- 
ture of American history. The first volumes which have appeared seem worthy of 
the reputation established by the American Nation, and if those which follow main- 
tain the same high standards, the New American Nation is destined to a place of 
honor alongside its celebrated predecessor. 


A second new series in American history of outstanding merit is the Library 
of American Biography, (Boston: Little, Brown, 20 vols. or more), edited by Oscar 
Handlin. Each volume, though biographical in approach, brings to focus around its 
subject the forces and movements in American history of the period, and when com- 
pleted the series will present a rich account of our national development, show- 
ing the full sweep of political, economic, social, and cultural progress in the 
United States. 


GUIDE TO TRANSLATIONS 


Available now at the Reference Desk is the Bibliography of Translations from 
Russian Scientific and Technical Literature published monthly by the Library of 
Congress. The subjects covered are: General Science, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Earth Sciences, Biological Sciences, Agriculture, Medicine, 
Engineering, and Technology. Translations are available in the form of enlarge- 
ment prints or positive microfilm at reasonable rates. The Bibliography is pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress! Scientific Translation Center which was estab- 
lished with funds provided by the National Science Foundation and the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission. Listed are translations that have been deposited with or loaned 
to the Center by government agencies, scientific societies, industrial laborator- 
ies, and universities. Notices of translations offered for sale by commercial or 
other translation services are included. Information on translation services is 
also available in the November, 1954, issue of Special Libraries, Vol. 45, No. 9, 
pages 376-383, which can be secured at the Periodical Desk of the Library. 


PAGAN POEMS 


Most of the readers have heard of George Moore, the well-known English novel-~ 
ist of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. And you have probably read Hail 
and farewell, his best known book. But did you ever read, or even hear of two of 
his earlier works, Flowers of passion and Pagan poems? No.? Well, it is not sur 
prising for each is a rarity sought by collectors and book dealers all over the 
world. The latter is especially difficult to find in any condition and almost im 
possible to find complete with title page. 


While some of the individual poems from these volumes have been reprinted, 
only the original editions have the entire collection. However, by the time Moore 
was 29 years old in 1881, he began to regret having written them and regretted 
even more having published them with his name on the title page. Fortunately, for 
him, Pagan poems had just been printed and so he was able to get the publishers to 
suspend all sales and to destroy those copies still in their possession. The re- 
maining copies of this volume and the entire edition of Flowers of passion, how 
ever, were scattered around the country and their presence haunted him, 


So, determined to eradicate all connection between himself and these two slim 
volumes of verse, he went from bookstore to bookshop, buying all the copies upon 
which he could get his hands, and then destroying them. But he was still not sat- 
isfied, and it became dangerous to have a copy on one’s private bookshelf with th 
author anywhere about. If it was possible Moore would take them away with him or, 
finding this impossible, he would simply tear out the title pages. When confront- 
ed with these acts of censorship he would bellow that the book was his and he 
could do with it what he wished. While this did not win him many friends, it did 
cut down on the number of available copies. And so today a copy of either title 
is worth a small fortune to its owner. 


THE WORLD IN COLOR SERIES 


Some of the most attractive travel books in print are the volumes of the 
World in Color, published by McGraw-Hill. The series originally published in 
French, is edited by Dore Ogrizek. Its volumes are profusely illustrated with 
hundreds of glowing water colors, paintings, drawings, photographs, and decora- 
tive maps, and the accompanying text gives the reader an excellent introduction 
to the history of a land, its people and their way of life, its art and culture. 
One admirer has described these books as "a perfect blend of text and color." 


Volumes published to date include Great Britain, Paris, The Provinces of 
France, Spain and Portugal, The Netherlands, Belgium and Luxemburg, Switzerland, 
Italy, Scandinavia, North Africa, South and Central Africa, and the United States. 
These books reflect the varicolored splendor of many lands and are ideal both for 
the person planning a trip and for the armchair traveler. 


SALMAGUNDI 


IRON CURTAIN OVERTONES 


The following letter was received by the Library last spring from a German 
recently freed from a Russian slave labor camp. His appeal is for books in a 
specific category. The Library, at present, does not have duplicate copies of 
books in this category nor older editions which have been superseded. Possibly 
members of the Law and Political Science faculties may find it possible to send 
this individual desired publications which they no longer require. 


Dear Sir: 


May I address you with the request to send me, if possible, books 
and material for self studying of Civil Law and International Law. 
Only two months I’m back in the civilized world, for I've been for more 
than eight years in a Soviet slave labor camp beyond the Arctic Circle. 
Thanks to the endeavorings of Mr. Adenauer and Mr. Eisenhower we have 
been released by the Soviets as prisoners of war. 


As a student of the university in Jena I've been arrested by the 
Soviet authorities under the pretext of being an American spy in October, 
1947. Without any proof I’ve been sentenced by the Soviet code 58/611 
to 25 years slave labor camp. My whole crime has been to know the 
English language and to read English and American literature. 


Now on the 12th of January, 1956, I returned home. I’m full of 
energy, for I got to catch up the years I've lost. For the moment I 
can't afford to go back to the university, for I'm without any means. 
I*]]1 work as a miner in a coal mine and after two years I got money 
enough to continue my study. However in this time I want to prepare my- 
self and I should be very much obliged if it would be possible for you to 
support me with some books, old ones, and material for self studying. 


Respectfully yours, 


HANSHERMANN MULLER 
Hannover 
Dammannstrasse 11 


BINDING FOR THE FUTURE 


The unusual noise of sawing which sometimes carries faintly to the bookstacks 
has been heralding preparations by the Library staff for the time when all library 
resources (except government documents) will be on open shelves in the new build- 
ing. Bound volumes are easier to move and more manageable on open shelves. Sur- 
rounded by such unbookish apparatus as saws, C-clamps and vises, the bookbinding 
personnel are busily making bound volumes out of loose periodicals and government 
documents. The work is under the direct supervision of Mrs. Hazel Bennett who 
worked out most of the details of the unusual casebinding technique in use by the 
Library. Heavily used materials still require commercial binding but lesser used 
library materials are very satisfactorily and cheaply preserved by the Library's 
casebinding. 
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BRITISH BIBLIOKLEPT 


A really accomplished book thief was nabbed by the police in London a few 
months ago. An account in the Bookseller reports that the man, Ephraim Bravery, 
had appropriated 953 books in the past thirteen years from various book stores in 
the city. These books, over three hundred of them stolen from one store alone, 
had a value of approximately $325.00. According to the account ‘He ... appeared 
to have a mania for reading them."" He now has several months to catch up on his 
reading - courtesy of the court magistrate. 


IDAHOANS IN WHO*’S WHO IN AMERICA 


The latest biennial edition of Who's Who in America for 1956/57 has 2,996 
pages and includes 49,500 sketches. This is the 29th volume in a series which 
started in 1899 founded with the basic principle that; "Who's Who in America shall 
endeavor to list those individuals who are of current national interest and in- 
quiry either because of meritorious achievement in some reputable field of en- 
deavor or because of positions they hold.' 


Included in the nearly 50,000 biographies are seventy from Idaho. Boise has 
the largest representation with a total of 29. Moscow is second with 19, Poca- 
tello third with 9 and Caldwell fourth with 5. The 19 recorded from Moscow is a 
small decrease from the number listed in the previous volume. Death or retirement 
caused the drop in number. 


Eighteen of the nineteen are represented in the University of Idaho. The 
College of Agriculture is high with six biographees represented. Administration, 
law, mining and political science are represented by two biographees each, and 
architecture, education, engineering, and library by one biographee. 


TOO BIG? 


The ten institutions reporting the largest enrollments last year (1955) are: 
the University of California, all campuses (38,594); the State University of New 
York, all campuses (33,623); New York University (31,867); the University of 
Illinois (24,129); the University of Michigan (23,765); the University of Minne- 
sota (23,393) which does not include 8,077 evening students of college grade re- 
ported too late to be included in the tabulations; Ohio State University (21,744); 
and the University of Wisconsin (20,119). The total enrollment for 1,858 colleges 
and universities includes 1,784,000 men and 937,000 women. Publicly controlled 
institutions enroll 1,531,000 students, and privately controlled institutions en- 
aaa 1,190,000 students. - Quoted by American Council of Education, January 24, 
1956. 


CRIME CAN PAY 


Who says that crime doesn't pay? Author Joseph Dinneen has made more money 
from the well-publicized Brink's robbery than any one of the hold-up men that 
took part in that celebrated Boston case. His writings about the case include 
several newspaper and magazine articles as well as a novel, Anatomy of crime. In 
addition the book was sold to be made into a movie. The robbers got away with 
about $100,000 each but Mr. Dinneen has accumulated $150,000 so far - and he will 
be able to spend his loot. 


FACULTY, PLEASE REMEMBERY 


For some time the Library has been trying to bring together into its archives 
collection copies of everything published by or about the University of Idaho. 

The Library staff believes that the Library is receiving, for the most part, all 
publications issued. However, since some departments of the University issue 
items under their own imprint, it is possible that some of these departments may 
overlook routing their publications to the Library. Therefore, we would like 
again to remind the faculty that the Library desires to receive three copies of 
everything issued by any of the University departments. 


CONTRASTS 


Most people realize that the Library of Congress contains much printed mater- 
ial but do not know just how much. At the end of its last fiscal year the Nation- 
al Library of the United States held over 10,000,000 books and pamphlets, and in 
excess of 14,000,000 manuscripts, letters, and written documents. By way of con- 
trast there is a library in Amritsar, India, built of expensive marble, copper 

and gold leaf that has only one volume. It is the holy book of the Sikhs that is 
enshrined there. The smallest book ever published is an edition of Omar Khayyam 
issued in 1933 in Worcester, Massachusetts. Each copy, bound in full crimson 
morocco, weighs only a third of a carat and the entire edition of 150 copies would 
fit in an old-fashioned watch case, or twenty-four into a thimble. The Goliath 

of bookdom is a book which is located up the River Nile at Thebes in the Temple of 
Rameses II. On the walls of this temple is chiseled a book that has pages 138 
feet high. The *book’ has defied obliteration and oblivion for more than three 
thousand years. 


FORGING ONE'S WAY THROUGH LIFE 


Ever since man started to write there has also been forgery of various pieces 
of literature. Many of the well-known forgeries have been exceedingly well exe- 
cuted. They are often developed by an individual well versed in bibliography and 
who has had as well an exacting knowledge of paper and inks. Detection of such an 
item requires a patience and knowledge equal to that of the forger. But not all 
literary forgeries have been on this high level. One of the best known of the 
more clumsy type was made by a Frenchman by the name of Vrain-—Denis Lucas. 


He, contrary to most forgers, was not a man of exceptional scholarship, but 
what he lacked in education he more than overcame in the matter of confidence. 
However, even he with all his assurance would not have been able to make his trade 
profitable if he had not been able to sell his work to a man who must have been 

exceptionally gullible. 


For nearly ten years Lucas managed to support himself by writing letters for 
long dead celebrities and sclling them as the genuine articles to M. Chasles, a 
noted mathematician of that day. Over 27,000 documents were sold to that avid 
collector for about 150,000 francs within that period. And there were exceptional. 
items indeed — presumably written by Shakespeare, Rabelais, Alexander the Great, 
Julius Cacsar and many other cqually noteworthy characters. But the most extra- 
ordinary thing about them was that they were all written in 19th century French! 
While this did make them easier for M. Chasles to read, it lead outsiders to 
speculate about their authenticity. But these scoffers were never able to con- 
Vince the owner of this fact and he defended his treasures to the bitter end. 


PERSONNEL 


BRTEFS 


Sam Liao who came to us in September, 1953, has resigned to do advanced 
study in London. Faced with language difficulties when he first took up 
his duties here, he gradually overcame them and became a valued member of 
the Library staff. His many friends on the campus will regret his de- 
parture but all will wish him the best of luck. 


Dr. Michacl Slama, formerly Documents Librarian, has been appointed Order 
Librarian succeeding Mr. Liao. He has had excellent training for this 
position and has a wide knowledge of foreign bibliography. 


Melville Spence, General Librarian since September, 1953, has also re- 
signed to return to the midwest where he will start work on a Ph.D. pro- 
gram at the University of Illinois this September. Mel, too, will be 
greatly missed; also his wife, Betty, who while here became an active 
leader in Campus life. In his capacity as General Librarian, Mel made a 
nice contribution to the Library's program and assisted the Librarian 
very effectively in matters pertaining to the new library building. 


In addition to the above mentioned resignations there have been three 
other staff members who left this past summer. They were two catalog 
assistants, Edith Dion and Laverta Berry; and the Loan Assistant, Yvonnc 
Swanstrom. Mrs. Dion left in order to prepare for an addition to her 
family, Mrs. Berry because her husband was transferred to another city, 
and Mrs. Swanstrom as her husband, Roger, obtained his law degree at the 
University. 


Miss Patricia Pung, who replaces Mr. Slama is from Minnesota. She at- 
tended the University of Minnesota and also the College of St. Benedict 
where she acquired her B.A. degree. She received her Master's degree in 
Library Science from the College of St. Catherine this past spring. 


Mr. Richard Berner, on September 1, became General Librarian succeeding 
Mr. Spence. Although coming to us directly from Ohio State University, 
he is no stranger to this part of the country as he received his B.A. 
(Economics) from the University of Washington. He also obtained M.A. and 
M.S. degrees in History and Library Science respectively at the Univer- 
sity of California. 


If you cannot read all your books, at any rate handle them and, as it 
were, fondle them. Pecr into them. Let them fall open where they will. 
Read on from the first sentence that arrests the eye. Set them back on 
their shelves with your own hands. Arrange them on your own plan, so that, 
if you do not know what is in them, you at least know where they are. If 
they cannot be your friends, let them at any rate be your acquaintances. - 
Winston Churchill. 


There is no such thing as a moral or an immoral book. Books are well 
written, or badly written. That is all. - Oscar Wilde. 


Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves to mankind, which are 
delivered down from generation to generation, as presents to the posterity 
of those who arc yet unborn. - Joseph Addison. 
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NEW ACCESSIONS 


- May-July, 1956 - 


GENERAL WORKS 


Journalism — Writing 


Bankson, Re A. The Klondike nugget . 193 5 e O71 a 98 K694,Xb 
Bruce, Gaudy century. (1948.) 071.94 B&3g 
Ferguson, LeC. Politics in the press. (c1954.) 071.75 F38lp 
Kidera, R.A. Fundamentals of journalism. 1954. O70 
Krieghbaum, Hillier. Facts in perspective; the editorial 

page and news interpretation. 1956. 070.432 K89L£ 
Markham, J.W. Bovard of the Post-dispatch. (1954.) 070.9 B669Xm 
Paul, Charlotte. Minding our own business. (1955.) 071.97 Sn54Xp 
Pope, J.K. Police-press relations, a handbook. 195k. 070.4 P8ip 


Rucker, F.W. Newspaper organization and management. (1955.) 070 R828n 
Scardino, JoL.e Printing and journalism as applied to school 


newspapers. 195k. 070 Sca72p 
Sharpe, Ernest. G.B. Dealey of the Dallas news. (1955.) 070.9 D342Xs 
White, D.M. Elementary statistics for journalists. (1954.) 070 W582e 
The Writer*’s handbook. 1956- 029.6 W936 


PHILOSOPHY 


Bach, Marcus. The will to believe. 1955. 121 Bl22w 
Beck, L.W. Philosophic inquiry. 1952. 100 B388p 


Cerminara, Gina. Many mansions. 1950. 129.4 C335m 
Fuller, B.A.G.e The problem of evil in Plotinus. 1912. 186.4 P724Yf 
Kierkegaard, S.A. On authority and revelation. 1955. 198.9 Ad59Yk 
Lamprecht, S.P. Nature and history. 1950. 120 1199n 
Rapoport, Anatol. Science and the goals of man. (1950.) 149.9 R182s 
Toulmin, S.E.- An examination of the place of reason in 

ethics. 1950. 170 T643e 


RELIGION 


Cranston, Ruth. The miracle of Lourdes. (1955.) 231.73 C852m 
Johnson, C.A. The frontier camp meeting. 1955. 269.2 J63f 
Kegley, C.W. Reinhold Niebuhr: his religious, social, and 

political thought. 1956. 230 N551Yk 
Nichols, J.H. History of Christianity, 1650-1950. (1956.) 270.7 N517h 
Paton, H.J. The modern predicament. (1955.) 201 P269m 
Weinlick, J.R. Count Zinzendorf. (1956.) 281.6 Z267Xw 


Wolfson, H.A. The philosophy of the church fathers. V. l. 
1956. 230 W833p 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology 


Caldwell, R.G. Criminology. 1956. 364 C127c 
Cohen, A.K. Delinquent boys: the culture of the gang. (1955.) 364.36 C66d 


Faris, ReE.eL. Social disorganization. 2d ed. 1955. 301.153 F228s 
Fersh, GeL.e The problems approach and the social studies. 

1955. 307 FL18p 
Goode, W.J. Methods in social research. 1952. 307.2 G613m 
Hohman, E.eP. Seamen ashore. 1952. 362.8 Un378xXh 


Joseph, Alice. Chamorros and Carolinians of Saipan. 1951. 572 J77kc 
Mead, GeH. The social psychology of George Herbert Mead. 


1956. 301.15 
National Conference of Social Work. Minority groups: 

segregation and integration. 1955. 301.45 N213m 
O’Brien, ReW. Readings in general sociology. 1951. 301 Ob6r 
Rose, A.M. Theory and method in the social sciences. (1954.) 301 R72t 
Sherif, Muzafer. An outline of social psychology. 1956. 301.15 Sh530 1956 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 

Zz zation. Social Science Clearing House. Research Councils 

in the social sciences. (1955.) R 307.2 Un39r 

West, D.J. The other man. 1955. 301.424 W520 


Statistics 


Brush. The population of New Jersey. (1956.) 312.09749 B838p 
Hauser, P.M. Government statistics for business use. 1956. 311.3 H295g Ed.2 
Sprowls, RC. Elementary statistics for students of social 


science and business. 1955. 311.2 Sp87e 
World Population Conference, 1954. Proceedings of the World 
Population Conference. 1955. 312 W893p 


Political Science - Law -— Government 


American Association for Public Information, Education and 
Research, The businessman's guide to government in- 


formation and advice. 1955. R 353 Am344b 
Brownlow, Louis. <A passion for politics. 1955. 320.92 B823p 
Burnham, W.D. Presidential ballots, 1836-1892. 1955. 324.73 B935p 
Butz, Otto. Modern German political theory. 1955. 320.943 B9IS5m 
Cahn, E.N. The moral decision. 1955. 340 C119m 
Coulborn, Rushton. Feudalism in history. 1956. 321.3 C832f 
Dahl, ReA. A preface to democratic theory. 1956. 321.8 D137p 
Dean, J.-P. A manual of intergroup relations. 1955. 323.3 H34,5m 
Duverger, Maurice. Political parties. 1954. 329 D957p 


George Washington University. Washington, D.C. A report on 
world population migrations as related to the United States 


of America. 1956. B 325.73 G293r 

Halle, L.J. Civilization and foreign policy. (c1955.) 327.73 H152c 
Hastings, Sir Patrick. Cases in court. 1949. 343.1 H279c 
Higham, John. Strangers in the land. 1955. 325.73 H537s 
Hutchison, Bruce. The struggle for the border. 1955. 327.73 H975s 
Kohn, Hans. Nationalism, its meaning and history. 1955. 320.15 K827n 
McFee, William, The law of the sea. 1950. 341.5 M167L 
McLaughlin, A.C. The foundations of American constitution- 

Mason, A.T. Security through freedom. 1955. 342.73 M381s 
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May, S.C. 
1955 

Nicolson, H.G. The evolution of diplomatic method. 1954. 

Noland, Aaron. The founding of the French Socialist Party, 
1893-1905. 1956. 

Norris, C.J. Nothing to lose. 1955. 

Pakistan. Constitution. The Constitution of the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan. 1956. 

Pellegrini, A.M. Americans by choice. 1956. 

Perkins, Bradford. The first rapprochement. 1955. 

Perkins, Dexter. The Perkins lectures. 1956. 

Quigley, H.S. The new Japan. 1956. 


The State’s interest in metropolitan problems. 


and practice. 1955, 
Smith, C.P. James Wilson, founding father. 1956. 


1955. 
Streit, C.K. Freedom against itself. 1954. 
Thomson, C.A-H. Television and presidential politics. 1956. 
Vernant, Jacques. The refugee in the post-war world. 1953. 
— i Conservatism: from John Adams to Churchill. 
1956. 
Walcott, Robert. English politics in the early eighteenth 
century. 1956. 
White, L.D. The Jacksonians. 195k. 
Willert, Sir Arthur. The road to safety. 


(1953.) 


Economics — Business — Commerce 


Abbott, Lawrence. Quality and competition. 1955. 

American Institute for Economic Research, How to invest 
wisely. 1955 . 

Benham, W.H. Trade and trade centers of history. 1907. 

psychology and its social foundations. 

c1956. 

Bonda, H.J. A free, balanced and extensive trade with free 
convertibility of currencies by means of goods 
currencies. 1953. 

Bray, F.S. The measurement of profit. 1949. 

Brown, A.J. The great inflation, 1939-1951. 1955. 

Chase, H.W. Security and liberty. 1955. 

Cowgill, C.H. Building for investment. (1951.) 

Fisher, HeH. The communist revolution. 1955. 

Fiske, W.P. Industrial accountant'’s handbook. 195k. 

Gilmour, R.W. Industrial wage and salary control. 1956. 

Grebler, Leo. Experience in urban real estate investment. 
1955. 

Harris, S.E. John Maynard Keynes, economist and policy 
maker. 1955. 

Hirsch, Julius. New horizons in business. (1955.) 

International Labor Conference. Conventions et 
recommandations, 1919-1937. 1937. 

Kindleberger, C.P. The terms of trade. 1956. 

Mack, ReP. Consumption and business fluctuations. 1956. 

Magarick, Patrick. Successful handling of casualty claims. 
1955. 

Mandelbaum, K. The industrialisation of backward areas. 
1955. 

lay, GeO. Financial accounting. 


24, 


Seckler-Hudson, Catheryn. Organization and management: theory 


Smithies, Arthur. The budgetary process in the United States. 


352.0794 M451s 
327 N548e 


329.944 P258Xn 
355231 N792n 


342.547 

325.245 
327.73 

327273 

342.52 Qun 


353 Se2ho 
340.92 J694Xs 


351.72 Sm68b 


323.44 St83f 


329.01 T382t 


325.2 V59k4r 
321 V676c 
329.942 W142e 


353 W58L5 


330.1 Ab27q 


332.67 Am35h 
380 


658.01 B625i 1956 


332.45 Bout 
658.155 B739m 
332.4 BB12g 
335.4 C386s 
338.4769 C838b 
33504 F533c 
657 F549i 
331.22 G426i 


333033 G798e 


330.1 K522Xha 
338 H615n 


331 In78c 
382 K577t 


3384768531 M19c 


368.5 M27s 


338.91 M312i 
657 M451f 


Miller, B.M. Legal secretary’s complete handbook. 1953. 651 M612L 
Mitchell, W.C. Business cycles and their causes. (cl1941.) 332 M696bus 
Montgomery's Federal taxes. 1955. 336.2 M767 
National Planning Association. Technical cooperation in Latin 

America, 1956. 338.98 N213t 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation. Measurement 

of productivity. (1952.) 338.01 Or3m 


Page, William. Commerce and industry; a historical review of 
the economic conditions of the British empire from the 
Peace of Paris in 1815 to the declaration of war in 1914. 


1919. 330.942 
Palen, J.M. Report writing for accountants. 1955. 657 Pl7kr 
Paton, W.A. Corporation accounts and statements. 1955. 657 P27ke 
Schoeffler, Sidney. The failures of economics, a diagnostic 

study. 1955. 330.18 Sch62f 
Shwadran, Benjamin. The Middle East, oil, and the great 

powers. 1955. 338.2728 Sh96m 
Smith, GeH. Motivation research in advertising and 

marketing. 1954. 659.1015 Sm57m 
Snyder, RM. Measuring business changes. (1955.) 338.54 Sn92m 
Stagner, Ross. Psychology of industrial conflict. (c1956.) 658.01 St13p 
Stelzer, I.M. Selected antitrust cases. 1955. 338.8 St39s 
Stern, M.B. Purple passage. (1953.) 655.473 L565Xs 
Taylor, G.R. The transportation revolution, 1815-1860. 1951. 385 T214t 
Tedrow, Jed. Regulation of transportation. 1955. 385 T228r 
Thomas, W.E. Readings in cost accounting, budgeting, and 

control. (1955.) 658.15 T368r 
Thorelli, H.B. The Federal antitrust policy. (c195h.) 338.8 T391f 


Ulman, Lloyd. The rise of the national trade union. 1955. 331.88 UL5r 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 

zation. Dept. of Mass Communications. Division of 

Free Flow of Information. Trade barriers. 1955. 337.7 Un3t Ed.2 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Stavistics. Cost savings through 

standardisation, simplification, specialisation in 

containers, (1954.) 658.78 Un3c 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Cost savings through 

standardisation, simplification, specialisation in 


materials handling equipment. (1954.) 658.78 Un3m 
Van Fleet, J.Ae Rail transport and the winning of wars. 

1956. 385 V29ir 
Walker, C.R. The foreman on the assembly line. 1956. 658.3 W15if 
Warner, W.L. Occupational mobility in American business and 

industry, 1928-1952. (1955.) 658.3 
Wendt, P.F. Real estate appraisal. 1956. 333-332 W4shr 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation. The political economy of American 

foreign policy. 1955. 338.973 W86p 


Education — Psychology 


Education 


American Council on Education. Subcommittee to Correlate Basic 
Data for a National Scholarship Policy. Background for 


a national scholarship policy. 1956. 378.34 Am35b 
Andrew, D.C. 120 readings in guidance. (1955.) 371.42 An250 
Atkinson, Carroll. Intellectual tramp. 1955. 378.73 At54X 
Cremin, L.A. Public schools in our democracy. (1956.) 379.73 C862p 
Darley, J.G.e Vocational interest measurement. (1955.) 371.425 D249v 
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Davis, J.B. The saga of a schoolmaster. 1956. 

D'Evelyn, K.E. Individual parent-teacher conferences. 1945. 

Doll, RoC. Organizing for curriculum improvement. 1953. 

Du Bois, C.A. Foreign students and higher education in the 
United States. 1956. 

Elton, G.E. The first fifty years of the Rhodes Trust and 
the Rhodes Scholarships. 1956. 

Faunce, R.C. Secondary school administration. (1955.) 

Flaum, L.S. The activity high school. (1953.) 

Foshay, A.W. Children’s social values. 195k. 

Gans, Roma. Reading is fun. 1949. 

Gates, A.I. A reading vocabulary for the primary grades. 
1935 

Grambs, J.D. Modern methods in secondary education. 1952. 

——- RR. Legal rights and liabilities of teachers. 
1956. 

Hilliard, Pauline. Improving social learnings in the 
elementary school. 195k. 

Hoxie, R.G. A history of the Faculty of Political Science, 
Columbia University. 1955. 

Jordan, A.M. Measurement in education. 1953. 

Neatby, HeM. So little for the mind. 1953. 

Nesbitt, Marion. A public school for tomorrow. (1953.) 

Passow, A.H. Planning for talented youth. 1955. 

Passow, A.H. Training curriculum leaders for cooperative 
research. 1955. 

Reutter, E.E. The school administrator and subversive 
activities. 1951. 


370.92 D294X 
371.103 D492i 
375 D690 


378.73 D&52f 


378.42 
373 F273s 
373 F6l8a 
370.15 F78&7c 
372.4 Gl57r 


372.4 G223r 
373 G76lm 


371.1 H18L 
372.83 H558i 
3762747 C7234Xh 
371.26 J761m 
370.971 N272s 
372.9755 N368p 
371.955 P268p 
370.78 P268t 


371.1 R319s 


Romine, Stephen. Building the high school curriculum. (1954.)373 R664b 


Russell, D.H. Reading aids through the grades. 1951. 
Spurlock, Clark. Education and the Supreme Court. 1955. 


372.4 R912r 


Thomas, L.G. The occupational structure and education. 1956. 371.425 T36ho 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. Dept. of Social Sciences. Current school 
enrolment statistics. 1955. 

Van Riper, Charles. Teaching your child to talk. (1950.) 

Wilson, H.E. American college life as education in world 
outlook. 1956. 


Psychology 


Cruickshank, W.M. Psychology of exceptional children and 
youth. 1955. 

Hilgard, E.R. Theories of learning. 1956. 

Rhine, J.B. New world of the mind. 1953. 

Smith, M.eB. Opinions and personality. (1956.) 

Strang, RM. Study type of reading exercises, college level. 
1951. 

Tyler, L.E. The psychology of human differences. (1956.) 


PHILOLOGY 


DeBray, ReGeA. Guide to the Slavonic languages. (1951.) 
Hayakawa, S.1. Language in thought and action. 1949. 
Wheelwright, P.E. The burning fountain. 1954. 


R 371.21 Un39c 
372.1 V357t 


378.73 W693a 


618.9 C&88p 
154.4 H548t Ed.2 
133.8 R345n 

158 Sm62o0 


158.84 St8ls 
136 T971p Ed.2 


491.7 D353g¢ 
422 H323La 
401 W571b 


Physical Education 


Faurot, Don. Football. (1950.) 613.736 F274f 
Lipovetz, Fede Basic physiology of exercise. 1954. 613.71 L664b 
V-Five Association of America. Basketball. Rev. ed. (1950.) 613.7261 V1b 
V-Five Association of America. Boxing. Rev. ed. (1950.) 613.723 Un3b 1950 
V-Five Association of America. Conditioning exercises, games, 

tests. Rev. ed. 1950. 613.73 Vlc 
V-Five Association of America. (Gymnastics and tumbling. Rev. 

ed. 1950. 613.724 Un3g 1950 
V-Five Association of America. Track and field. Rev. ed. 

(1950.) 613.733 V1t 
V-Five Association of America. Wrestling. Rev. ed. 1950. 613.723 Vlw 
Wiles, Kimball. Supervision in physical education. 1956. 613.7 W647s 

| PURE SCIENCE 
Mathematics — Astronomy 
Bentley, AF. Linguistic analysis of mathematics. 1932. 510.1 B4L6L 
Bochner, Salomon. Fourier transforms. 1949. 517.35 B631f 
Contributions to Fourier analysis. 1950. 517.35 C768 
Gnedenko, B.eY. Limit distributions for sums of independent 

random variables. 1954. 519 G532L 
Hall, D.W. Elementary topology. (1955.) 513.83 Hljle 
Hogben, L.T. The wonderful world of mathematics. 1955. 510.9 £H679w 
Merrill, P.W. Lines of the chemical elements in astronomical 

spectra. 1956. 523.87 M552L 
Schatten, Robert. A theory of cross-spaces. 1950. 513.8 Sch18t 
Steenrod, N.E. The topology of fibre bundles. 1951. 513.83 St32t 


Physical Sciences 


Binder, R.C. Advanced fluid dynamics and fluid machinery. 


1953. 532.5 B5lla 
Binder, R.C. Fluid mechanics. 1955. 532.5 BS5ll Ed.3 
Birkhoff, Garrett. Hydrodynamics. (c1950.) 532.5 B535h 
Gould, E.S. Inorganic reactions and structure. (1955.) 546 G731i 
Lamb, Sir Horace. Hydrodynamics. 1945. 532.5 L166h Ed.6 
Love, A-E.H. A treatise on the mathematical theory of 

elasticity. 1944. 539.3 Fd.4 
Louis. Polarographic techniques. 1955. 545-8 Mi79p 
Minnaert, M.G.J. The nature of light & colour in the open 

air. 1954. 535 M666n 
Shedd, P.C. Fundamentals of electromagnetic waves. 1954. 537.5 Sh34f 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. Atoms for peace. 1955. 539.7 Un3a 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. Selected reference material. 

1955. R 539 Un36s 

Geology Geography 
Fdwards, A.B. Geology of Australian ore deposits. 1953. 559.4 Ed95g 
Heritsch, Franz. The nappe theory in the Alps. 1929. 551.43 H425n 


James, P.E. American geography: inventory & prospect. 1954. 910,.J235a 


Biological Sciences 


Couturier, Marcel. L*ours brun. 195k. 599.7 C8370 
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Fisher, James. The fulmar. 
Fisher, Sea-birds. 1954. 
Fuhrmann, Otto. Les Tenias des oiseaux. 1932. 
Koford, C.B. The California condor. 1953. 
Lal, KeN.- Micro-element nutrition of plants. 


1952. 


Lawrence, GeH.M. An introduction to plant taxonomy. 1955. 

Mellors, RC. Analytical cytology. 1955. 

Society for the study of Development & Growth. Aspects of 
synthesis and order in growth. 1954. 

Society for the S,udy of Development and Growth. Biological 
specificity and growth. 1955. 

Society for the S,udy of Development and Growth. Dynamics 


of growth processes. 195). 
Studies of biosynthesis in Escherichia coli. 
Witherby, H.F. The handbook of British birds. 


1955. 
1952. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 
Medicine and Allied Fields 


Faust, E.C. Animal agents and vectors of human disease. 
Fox, Ruth. Alcoholism, its scope, cause and treatment. 
(c1955.) 
Myklebust, H.Re 
Spock, B.M. 
Windle, W.F. 
1956. 
Wohl, M.G. 


Auditory disorders in children. 
Feeding your baby and child. (1955.) 
Regeneration in the central nervous system. 


1954. 


Modern nutrition in health and disease. 1955. 


Engineering 


American Society for Testing Materials. Symposium on basic 
effects of environment on the strength, scaling, & 
embrittlement of metals at high temperatures. (1955.) 

American Society for Testing Materials. Committee C-9 on 
Concrete and Concrete Aggregates. Significance of 
tests and properties of concrete and concrete aggre- 
gates. (1956.) 

American Society for Testing Materials. Committee D-4 on 
Road and Paving Materials. ASTM standards on bituminous 
materials for highway construction, waterproofing, and 
roofing. 1955. 

Eshbach, O.W. Handbook of engineering fundamentals. 

Faires, V.M. Design of machine elements. 1955. 

Haddock, M.eH. The basis of mine surveying. 1952. 

Hydraulic institute, New York. Imgineering papers (of the) 
ene annual contest. 1950. 

King, R.W.P. Transmission-line theory. 1955. 

Liwschitz, Michael. Winding alternating - current machines. 
1950. 

Manual on rock blasting. 

Reed, MeBe 


1952. 


(1953- 
Alternating-current circuit theory. 


Agriculture 


The plant quarantine problem. 
Wheat-climate relationships. 
Field crop production. (1954.) 
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(1956.) 


McCubbin, W.A. 
Nuttonson, M.Y; 
Wilson, H.K. 


1954. 
1955. 


598.42 F534f 
598.2 F534s 
595.121 F955t 
598.91 K821c 
581.13 L1l5m 
580.12 L436i 
576 03 M489a 


5740134 So136b 
5740134 So136d 


589.95 St94 
598.2 W774h 


1955.616.961 F275a 


616.861 F833a 
613.22 Spé6lf 


616 8 W72k4r 


620.15 Am34s 


620.13 Am38s 


620.196 Am35a 1955 
620.2 Es33h 
621.81 Fléd Ed.3 
622.14 H117b 


627.08 H992e 
621.3192 K586t 


621.316 L767w 
R 622.23 M319 


632.93 M139p 
633.11 N979w 
633 W693f 


Forestry 


1956. 
1956. 


Bolton, NeA.O, Profitable forestry. 
Dana, S.T. Forest and range policy. 
Evelyn, John. Sylva. (17767 

Schwankl, Alfred. What wood is that? 1956. 


Home Economics 


Goodyear, MR. Managing for effective living. 
Kinder, Faye. Meal management. (1956.) 
Mauersberger, H.R. 
microscopic, and chemical properties. 
Moncrieff, RoW. Artificial fibres. 1954. 
Powers, Secrets of charm. 195k. 


(1954. ) 


(1954.) 


Technology — Buildi 


American Concrete Institute. 
concrete. 1955. 

Architectural record. Architectural enginecring. c1955. 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Cost savings through 
standardisation, simplification, specialisation in the 
building industry. (1954.) 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Cost savings through 
standardisation, simplification, specialisation in the 
clothing industry. (1954.) 


Bibliography on prestressed 


FINE ARTS 
Art and Architecture 


Architectural record. Commercial buildings. 
Barcsay, Jeno. Anatomy for the artist. 1955, 
Boas, Franz. Primitive art. (1955.) 
Dupont, Jacques. The seventeenth century. (1951.) 

wre Sigfried. Walter Gropius, work and teamwork. 

1954. 

Goya y Lucientes, Fed. de. Drawings. (1954.) 

Jeanneret-Gris, C.Z. OEuvre complete, 1946-1952. (c1953.) 

Loggins, Vernon. Two romantics and their ideal life. 1946. 

Montgomery, Paul. Adventures in watercolor painting. 1954. 

Pepper, S.C. The work of art. 1955. 

Radkin, Eugene. Architecturally speaking. (1954.) 

Scherer, M.R. Marvels of ancient Rome. 1955. 

Smith, G.E.K. Italy builds. (1955.) 

Ubbelohde-Doering, Heinrich. The art of ancient Peru. 
(1952.) 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. Catalogue de reproductions en couleurs de 
peintures anterieures a 1860. 1955. 

UeS. Public Health Service. Design and construction of 
general hospitals. 1953. 


(c1953.) 


Yoshida, Tetsuro, The Japanese house and garden. 1955. 
Music 
Bostelmann, L.J. An analysis of violin practice. (1947.) 


Matthews’ Textile fibers; their physical, 


634.9 B639p 
631,.987 
634.92 Ev22s 
634.953 Sch94w 


64,0 G639m 
641 K575m 


677 ML32t Ed.6 


677.46 M74ha Ede2 
646 P&73s 


B 693.5 Am35b Ed.2 
690 


692.5 Un3c 


687 Un3c 


725 far25c 

743 £B235a 
709.01 B63p 1955 
759 D927s 


720 
741.91 G748d 
720 
730.92 N4ILXL 
751 M767a 

701 P395w 
720.1 R18&3a 
722.7 Sch28m 


720.945 Sm57i 
709285 Ubla 


759 Un29c 1955 


725.5 f£Un3d 
728 Y83j 


787.1 B657a 


Carner, Mosco. 
Cross, Mede 


A study of twentieth-century harmony. -(1942.) 
The new Milton Cross’ complete stories of the 


great operas. (1955.) 

Myers, _ Teaching children music in the elementary school. 
1956. 

Myers, ReH. Music in the modern world. (1948.) 

Peirce, JW. The art of program making. (1951.) 

Prokofiev, S.S. Piano concerto no. 3, op. 26, C major 
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